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Contrasts in 
Stock Yields 


HEN SURVEYED by industrial 
_ pesecany common — stocks 
that have paid dividends regu- 
larly for long periods seem to fall 
into a fairly consistent yield  pat- 
tern, as the statistics on this page 
demonstrate. 


stocks cited can boast an unbroken 
dividend years or 
longer. the yield patterns for the 
two industrial groups are decided- 


record of 30 


ly different. The average vield for 
the 
cash dividends and 


the five chemical stocks —on 
basis of 195] 
recent shade 
4 per cent: while the five steel 


products stocks 


prices—is a over 
on the same basis 

show an average yield of better 
than 6.5 per cent. 

Generally speaking. the smaller 
vields shown by the chemical stocks 
represent public acceptance of the 
fact that. as a group, companies 


in this industry have demonstrated 
strong “growth” possibilities over 
the years. Moreover. the dividend 
records of such companies. includ- 
ing stock dividends and occasional 
split-ups. have impressed the 
growth possibilities upon the con- 
sciousness of investors. 

The steel industry, on the other 
hand. is a cyclical one—subject, as 
an old observation has it. to “feast 
or famine.” In spite of consecutive 





Even though every one of the 10 annual dividend records dating 
CHEMICALS Bo Div. Mscen Yield 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 1921 $3.00 $72 4.1% 
Hercules Powder Co. 1913 3.00 75 4.0 
E. R. Squibb & Sons . ea 1922 95 (a) 26 3.6 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 1918 2.50 60 t.1 
Vick Chemical Co, 1922 1.05 (a) 25 4.2 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 1914 $3.00 $49 6.1% 
DeVilbiss Co. ° « 1918 1.25 17 7.3 
Mesta Machine Co. . . . . 1914 3.50 52 6.7 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. . 1913 1.20 18 6.6 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 1921 3.00 18 6.2 
(a) Adjusted for stock dividends, split-ups, ete. 


back 30 to 40 years. wide swings in 
profits have occurred. 

Five chain store common stocks. 
all with consecutive dividend rec- 


| 


ords of 30 to 40 years show an 
average yield of a little more than 
5 per cent: while five food stocks 
sive an average yield of a little 
less than 5 per cent. 
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DON’T NEGLECT 
YOUR SAVINGS 


A Radio Script by Edgar Scott 


(The Announcer identifies the 
station, announces the program 
and its sponsor if any, explains 
that the scene is the brokerage of- 
fice of a New York Stock Exchange 
firm, and introduces Mr. Smith, 
a local partner or registered repre- 
sentative, who will play the part 
of the Broker while the An- 
nouncer will enact the CUSTOMER. ) 


Broker—What can I do for you? 
Sit down. 


Customer—Thanks. John Blake 
sent me to you. Over a cup of cof- 
fee one evening I discovered he’s 
worth more than I am. Yet John 
earns less, and his living and taxes 
are about like mine, He 
“neglecting my savings.” 


says I’m 
Broker—He’s used his brains about 
his. 


Customer—And your brains, too, 
from what he tells me. 


Broker—John’s 
with. 


been easy to work 


Customer—My nest egg is pretty 
small. 


Broker — With a hundred 
lars you'd be welcome. 


dol- 


Customer—Oh, fine! Then would 


you look at this informal balance 


sheet of John Q. Me? 


broker—With pleasure. . . . Sub- 
stantial bank account, savings 
account, government bonds, life 
insurance. . . . Excellent. Do you 
own your home? 


Customer—Burned the mortgage 
last Christmas when I lit the plum 
pudding. 


Broker — Nice work. Now _ this 
balance sheet... . You say your 
nest egg is small? It looks to me 
to be larger than necessary for 
your foreseeable needs for a rainy 


“You might have invested in roast beef or Cadillacs. They’re twice as 
valuable as they were 15 years ago. The trouble is you can’t save them.” 
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for real trouble, I mean, like 
a bad operation or something. 


day 


should hope so! 


Especially after what I pay for 
Blue Cross. accident and fire in- 


Customer — | 


surance. 


Broker—In your opinion, then, 
some of this is clear saving. Cor- 
rect? Now, in your opinion, have 


you invested your savings effi- 
ciently ? 
Customer — Invested? My  sav- 


ings are in cash, government bonds 
and money in the bank. I’m not 
an investor at all, 


Broker—Oh yes. you are. Any- 
body who saves-anything is an in- 
vestor. A saver can't help invest- 
ing. The question is: in what? 
You've invested in dollars. 


Customer — Dollars aren’t an in- 
vestment. They're — well, gosh, 
they re just money in the pocket. 


Broker — Oddly enough, thev’re 
both. You’ve invested in dollars. 
You might have invested in, say. 
roast beef or Cadillacs. It takes 
twice as many dollars to buy those 
today as it did fifteen years ago. 


Customer — But you can’t save 
beef and Cadillacs for fifteen 
years! 


Broker—No. But you might put 
part of your savings in some- 
some in- 
vestment that will protect the buy- 
ing power of your dollar. 


thing other than money 
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afraid that’s a 


little over my head. 


Customer—I’m 


Broker—You just haven't thought 
about it. You've probably no- 
ticed that people always _ talk 
about prices going up and down. 
Have you also noticed that prices 
have a way of all fluctuating to- 
gether—in of the dollar? 
Let’s stop worrying about the trend 
of prices and start thinking about 
our dollars and what we can make 
them do. 


terms 


think I 


Customer—I 


see what 


you mean. 


Broker — Maybe common. stocks 
are the answer. If General Motors 
paid dividends in the form of 
Cadillacs, Cluett Peabody in the 
form of shirts. Armour in the form 
of beef and General Foods in the 
form of groceries—I could buy 
you a line of stocks that would 
be able to feed, clothe and trans- 
port you regardless of the price 
level. couldn’t 1? 


Customer—But they happen to 
pay dividends in those same old 
dollars. 


Broker—True, but not a_ fixed 
amount of dollars. When business 
is good and prices high, they gen- 
erally pay more dollars in divi- 


dends: in slow times, with low 
prices. they pay less. 
Customer—I get it: my divi- 


dends keep pace with the cost of 
the things I need to buy. 


Broker—More or less. It’s not 
an exact but it works 
pretty well. It has for your friend 


John Blake. 


science: 


Customer—So he said. You have 
a new customer, if you want me. 


Broker — Customers what | 


live for, and live by. Suppose I 


are 


send you information about a few 
leading stocks. You study it and 





then we'll talk again next week and 
you decide what to buy. How large 
an investment do you want to start 
out with? 


Customer—Can_ | with as 


little as $2.000? 


begin 


Broker—S200. if vou like. 


Customer — Well. let's make it 
82.000. And I'd like to add to that 
regularly every six months. 


Broker—Regular feeding is the 
best way to make a nest egg grow. 


Good-bye. Youll hear from me to- 
morrow. 


Customer—Can you space a min- 
ute more? I'd like to ask a 
ignorant questions. 


few 


Broker — Go 


time's yours. 


ahead. My 


right 


Customer—Who sets the prices of 
all those stocks traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange? 

sroker—That seems a curious 
question to me, Being in this busi- 
ness. | took it for eranted every body 
knew the answer to that one: no- 
body sets those prices. Ifa person 
(anywhere in the world) wants to 
sell and another person (anywhere 
in the world) wants to buy the 
same stock, a transaction is negoti- 
ated at a price acceptable to each. 
Nobody dictates what that price is 
going to be. The Exchange is a 
true auction market place where 
it’s 
retail counter with fixed price tags 


prices are negotiated not a 


on its merchandise. 


Customer—You don't say. Then 
what are those “insiders” they taik 


about? 


Broker — The 


any company 


people closest to 
large share owners. 
or the management. They may 
know best what their companys 
shares are really worth. But they 
can't buy them unless somebody 
wants to sell. or sell unless some- 
one wants to buy. They can’t estab- 
lish a price single-handed. 














Customer—That’s clear. Now 
if a broker buys stock for me, 
how do I know he’s charging me 
the right price? 


Broker — Yesterday's prices are 
in the paper for comparison. And 
at any time during business hours 
you can have the broker get you a 
quotation on any listed stock di- 
rect from the Exchange. It takes 
only a minute or two. 


Customer — John tells me the 
commissions you charge are very 
reasonable. 


siandard. All 


member firms charge alike. 


broker — They re 


Customer — But my wife has a 
friend whose broker charges her 
no commissions at all. Isn't that 
better ? 


Broker — Probably not. Her man 
is a dealer, not a_ broker: his 
firm buys stocks for itself. then 
tries to sell to customers at a prof- 
it. To justify his risk, that profit 
usually has to be much larger than 
our small commissions. Take a 
look at this commission schedule 
when you get home. and judge for 
vourself, 


Customer — Will you decide what 
I’m to buy or sell? 


Broker — No. sir unless you 
insist. Il give you my best advice. 
but I'd like you to make the deci- 
sions. It's your money. 
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Customer — That’s sound reason- 
ing. and gives me a feeling of con- 


fidence. 


Broker—Confidence can be what 
you make it. | mean confidence in 
your own judgment, 


Customer—W-e-ll. I'l have to start 
from scratch to build it up. 


Broker— You get confidence by 
study —a lot of study. I am send- 
ing you some material to look over. 
Start with that. 


Customer—[ will. What will the 
first lesson be like? 


Broker—Some facts about leading 
industries. Get the picture of a 
couple of big industries to start 
with. Then a couple of companies. 
Their dividend records, their earn- 
ings over the last ten years. Any 
more questions ¢ 


Customer — Not today. I haven't 
stumped the expert yet, have I? 


Broker—A pretty woman stumped 
me last week. “Im a_ young 
widow,” she said, “who can’t af- 
ford to take chances. What should 
I do?” 


Customer — Did she get an “E” 
bond, or a date? 


Broker—I never discuss one cus- 
tomer’s business with another. See 
you next week. 


(The Announcer winds up the pro- 
gram with the usual explanations, 
credits and amenities.) 


Why Advertise 
the ANNUAL REPORT? 


By Maxey Jarman, Chairman, General Shoe Corporation 


I January, General Shoe Cor- 
poration ran a_ rather large- 
size ad in the Sunday edition of a 
big New York newspaper. Its con- 
tent was a summary of our fiscal 
year. plus a few comments on the 
heavy burden of 
prospects and the like. 

Now the of THe Ex- 
CHANGE have asked us a stimulat- 
ing question. In a recent friendly 
letter, they said this: “While all 


taxes. future 


editors 





CUSHING 


Many consumers do not know who 
manufactures brand name products. 


the members of our staff agreed 
that it was a good ad. there was 
considerable difference of opinion 
as to the motives which impelled its 
publication.” 


[ am glad to analyze this mat- 
ter, particularly since I expressed 
some doubt about the actual worth 
of such an ad when our public re- 
lations department 
and submitted layout and copy. 
Shoe 
known to its share owners, invest- 
ment houses and all who study our 


proposed it 


General Corporation — is 


business as a “low cost operator.” 
We are proud to be placed in such 
a thrift bracket. For years we had 
a slogan “Pennies for Profit.” It 
meant that maybe other companies 
could afford more expensive meth- 
ods, but that General Shoe would 
watch pennies at every turn—and 
turn them into good use for shoe 
owners. customers and employes. 


Debated Value of Advertising 

We have practiced this sort of 
thrift throughout our twenty-seven 
years. It was this instinct, I am 
sure, that produced my own orig- 
inal doubt about the actual dollars 
and cents value of an ad about the 
vear-end results of our business. 
Perhaps all of us who run these 
“annual report advertisements” 
will stop and think deeper about 
this custom as a result of THE Ex- 
CHANGE’S question. 
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General 


In planning our summary mes- 


sage. however. we knew clearly 
what we were shooting at. First. 


like to be 


more widely known as a corpora- 


General Shoe would 
tion among investors and prospec- 
tive investors. Last year, through 
national advertising and distribu- 
tion. many millions of people knew 
about the 


shoes. But only a small percentage 


brand names of our 
of these people had ever heard of 
General Shoe Corporation. That is 
what happens when your shoes 
have to be known bv a trade name. 
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Reprint of General Shoe 
annual report advertisement. 


while your corporation name stays 
in the background. 

We want the American public 
eventually to know General Shoe 
like the American public knows 
General Motors, General Electric, 
General Foods. 


Double Motive 


Everybody (and that goes for a 
corporation, too) likes wide iden- 
titv—if the identification is warm 
friendly. Furthermore, we 
would like to increase the number 
of our share owners. We think it 


and 


is healthy to have a grewing group 
of share owners as well as a grow- 
ing group of customers. As a cor- 
poration we do not have any new 
stock to sell them now, but we may 
have some day. 

How do you get share owners? 
There are at Jeast two simple re- 
quirements: 


1. To have a good company with 
vood results to tell; 


2. And to tell people about them. 


How do you tell people? Most 
corporations do this by publishing 
a complete and interesting annual 
report. But who gets the annual 
report? Share owners. who already 
have heard some of the good things 
about your company, plus some 
other selected people. But these 
“selected” people are very limited. 
People—nationwide—still would 
not know there is a General Shoe 


Corporation—that it is the com- 
pany behind their Jarman or For- 
tunet or Johnston & Murphy shoes 
—or that it might be a good com- 
pany to own a share of. 

Then we find that some invest- 
ment advisory services do not 
carry any reports on our company. 
When we ask them why, they say 
that we are still considered new— 
although we have been listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
over twelve years and have paid 
uninterrupted dividends for a 
good many more years than that. 

Some investment advisors say, 
too, that there is not enough glam- 
our in the shoe industry. 


Rapid Growth 


We believe. however. that a com- 
pany which has multiplied its vol- 
ume over four times in ten years 
and does over $100.000.000 vol- 





Maxey Jarman succeeded his father as 
President of General Shoe Corporation 
in 1932. After attending Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he started in 
with General Shoe when it was first 
formed in 1924 with a small amount of 
capital and only 120 employes. He 
worked up through many different de- 
partments; in 1948 he became Chairman 
of the company. One achievement of 
General Shoe is that it has never shown 
a loss in its 27 years of operation. 
Known as a liberal thinker in business, he has advocated an indus- 
try-wide increase in minimum wages every year. Active in Church 
work, Mr. Jarman teaches a Sunday School class of men in the 
Baptist Church. He also serves on several Baptist boards. 














ume a vear has some interesting as- 
pects for any investor. Also. when 
the price of a common share has 
“one up four times over its price 
ten years ago. it would seem to 
indicate good “olamour’ possibili- 
lies especially when it has had 
better than average yields all that 
while. 

These are some of the reasons 
concluded that. it 
tell, our 
least this one time during the year 

the way we did. We wanted peo- 
ple to know about General Shoe 
people in Arizona. Oregon. Maine 
and Florida 


why we made 


eood sense to story al 


plus the financial dis- 
tricts of New York and Chicago. 


Where to Advertise? 


Then —what publication would 
we choose to tell this story? There 
are a number of good publications 
for this purpose. but we did not 
believe that we should spend too 
much money on it. so we selected 
one for the best all-round job. We 
felt that some nationally respected 
and read newspaper would be a 
good medium for our message. We 
hope the paper selected will not ex- 
ploit this testimonial too much. 

Obviously. our ad (reproduced 
here in miniature) was in no sense 
an offer to sell stock. But I would 
be pretending if I did not say clear- 
ly that we hope John X. Doe in 
Buffalo Valley. Idaho, remarked 
upon reading the advertisement: 

“Wife. here is an impressive 
thing about a Southern shoe com- 
pany that is 


real well. 


places. It’s 


doing 


and seems to be going 


Qo 
o 





General Shoe Corporation down in 
Nashville. and | think we would 
do well to buy a little part in that 
company some day.” 

Now that’s one object of the ad. 
\nother is that quite naturally we 
the financial 
districts of New York. San Fran- 
cisco. Dallas and all cities to keep 
an eve on General Shoe. We want 
them to know it if we have had a 


eood year 


want everybody in 


if we are strengthening 
our financial position—if we are 
expanding soundly—and if we are 
gaining on our competitors. Pre- 
viously we used another publica- 
tion and probably will 
There are many other newspapers 


again. 


business and financial publica- 
tions—that we would like to use 
and may use some time. 


Flexible Thinking 
In our case—and this year-——we 
simply used the ad as a means of 
getting into over a million Ameri- 
can homes with a fairly simple 
story about a growing and success- 
ful shoe company. Next year we 
may be back in a strictly “finan- 
cial” type of paper or magazine. 
We like to be flexible in General 
Shoe—in all our thinking. Or we 
might not be in any publication at 
all. 

As I said at the beginning—l 
had my doubts about the actual 
dollars and cents wisdom of spend- 
ing the money. But the final mo- 
tive was to have a lot of American 
people know about General Shoe 

-which I believe sincerely is a 
worthwhile objective. 





WINTER'S 
STOCK 
MARKET 


RE STOCK PRICES high in the 
light of this winter's business 
developments? The question can 
be posed more easily than its oppo- 
site—are stock prices low? 

The market position of represen- 
tative industrials and rails is out- 
lined in accordance with an his- 
torical yardstick in the statistics on 
the next page. The figures show 
the ratio of recent prices to esti- 
mated per-share earnings in 1951. 
Estimates are used most cases 
for the reason that few preliminary 
statements of 1951 corporate re- 
sults have been issued. The sam- 
pling of 20 stocks reveals that, at 
recent prices. only three had ratios 
—the product of dividing earnings 





into price measurably higher 
than 10 to 1. 
“Fair” Market Appraisal 


Market technicians have, for a 
long time, calculated that a ratio 
of 10 to 1 indicated a “fair” mar- 
ket appraisal of a stock, A ratio 
below 10 to 1 suggested that a 
price was below a “reasonable” 
level in terms of earnings. 

The statistical exhibit discloses 
that. according to historical stand- 
ards. the prices of some well-known 
stocks might be considered low. It 







‘Sor 


must be allowed. nevertheless. that 


this winter has witnessed what 
might be described as an erratic 


pulse-beat in the attitude of inves- 
tors and speculators toward the 
market. The volume of trading on 
the Exchange held to the neighbor- 


hood of 1.500.000 shares a day. 
indicating caution among buyers 


and, by the same token, a reluctance 
of share owners to sell their stocks, 
From the first of the year until 
early February. the market showed 
The 
trend was upward until a couple of 
moderately severe selling 
at the end of 
first week 
duced earlier 


a small net gain on average. 


flurries 
January and in the 
so of February re- 
gains. 

Except for brisk price move- 
ments in a dozen or so stocks 
the field of natural 
petroleum. non-ferrous metals and 
allied territory as half a 
the market has 


resources— 


as well 
dozen or so rails. 


lacked a dominating feature so 
far in 1952. A random selection 


9 





14.7. & T. filis out January dividend 
checks for its 1.100.000 stockholders. 





disclosed a 


of stocks 


majority 
with gains running to a top of 
about $3 a 


share with most 


well under that figure—and a siz- 
able minority with equally mod- 
erate losses. 

The Dow. Jones & Co. average 
of 65 stocks ranged between a high 
of 100,94 and a low of 97.61 with 
a recent 99.44. The industrial com- 
ponent of the 65-stock average 
moved between 275.40 and 268.08, 
lately hovering around the low for 
the year. The rails. ranging from 
67.67 to 62.03. stood up well with 
a recent 66.15. Utilities swung be- 
19.24 17.53 and re- 


cently stoed at their 1952 top. 


tween and 





The statistics since January 2 
have trend 
which puzzles both optimists and 


shown, therefore, a 
pessimists when they try to inter- 
pret it, looking further ahead into 
1952. 

With the spring manufacturing 
season still obscure. it is hardly 
surprising to see stocks eroping 
their way. Talk of inflation. while 
lacks animation. The full 
impact of higher taxes on first- 


alive. 


quarter earnings is another un- 
known. Absence of a clear horizon 
explains why stock market pundits 
have thus far into 1952 been split 
into two camps—one mildly confi- 
dent. the other highly skeptical. 





Anaconda Copper Min. Co.... 
Atlantic Refining Co............sce00 
Aluminum Co. of America.... 
Bethlehem Steel Corp..... 
General Electrie Co............. 
Goodyear a eo A eee 
Eater. Harvester Co....6.ciccccceesess 
National Biscuit Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Co............¢. 
United 


Aireraft Corp 


Atch., Top. & S. F..... 
Commdiam Paci ociciccccssvcsevncce 
Chie.. Rock Island & Pae..... 
Great Northern 
Illinois Central 


Northern Pacifie 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania 


Airline 


Southern Pacific 


Seaboard 





Prick-EaRNINGS RATIOS OF SAMPLED STOCKS 


sted for stock « 





* From Standard & Poor's Corp. or preliminary corporate rey 
+ Plus 20 r cent in stock (a) Adju 


lividend 





Fst Price 

Earnings 51 Recent Earnings 

Per Share Div Price Ratios 

INDUSTRIALS 
oS S18 $3.50 34 94 
12.00 1.005 87 72 
7.50 2.75 84 10.5 
8.50 1.00 52 6.1 
£50 2.85 59 13.1 
8.00 3.00(a) 17 5.9 
.00 2.30 36 9.0 
2.30 2.00 31 13.4 
8.50 3.75 50 5.8 
3.25 2.00= 33 10.1 
RAILROADS 
13.00 4.50 (a) 78 6.0 
2.40 1.75 37 13.4 
1.48 3.25 53 6.8 
8.75 4.00 51 Sut 
11.50 3.00 59 | 
6.50 2.25 62 9.5 
2.20 pare 20 9.0 
2.03 1.00 20 98 
12.75 4.25 75 6.0 
9.25 5.50 64 7.0 
sorts 
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Par Value vs. 


APPARENTLY nothing is more 
A confusing to many new inves- 
tors in stocks than the difference 
hetween par value and market 
value. 

Instances are not rare in which 
the purchaser of 10 shares of stock 
total 
$150, has become convinced, after 


for a investment of, say, 
reading the engraved text on his 
stock certificate, that what he owns 
is really worth 31.000. 

His stock certificate, it is true, 
informs him that the par value of 
stock he has pur- 
chased is “$100 per share.” What 
the certificate does not tell him 
and can him—is the 
market price of those shares at any 


the common 


never tell 


given time. 

Obviously, if the market value 
had been $1.000 when he bought 
the 10 shares. he would not have 
heen able to acquire them for a 
total $150. 
larly. when he decides to sell. the 


investment of Simi- 


amount he will realize for his in- 
vestment may be $145, 5130, $155, 


or even $175. The actual sum will 
depend. of course, on the general 
trend of the stock market, as well 
as the earnings, prospects and 
dividend rate of the corporation 
in which he is a share owner. 

If there is any recognizable re- 
lationship between par value and 
market value. it is one which defies 
ready detection. 

For instance, the statistics of 20 


Market Value 


stocks on the next page, selected 
more or less at random, contain 
shares of no-par value. of S100-par 
value and of many variations be- 
Yet, the market 
prices range from $10 a share to 


tween the two. 





$156. The latter is the price of a 
stock with a par value of S100. but 
another stock in the list selling for 
a mere 519 a share has a par value 
of S100 too. A stock of S10-par 
value is appraised by investors to 
be worth $82 a share. but. at the 
same time. buyers place a valua- 


1] 








tion of S86 per share on a sam- 


pled common issue with a par 
value of only $5. 
Until the first decade of the 


present century, most stocks of in- 
dustrial. railroad and utility cor- 
porations were of S100-par value. 
Since that time. the trend has been 
to no-par value or to a par value 
ranging down as low as $1. 

If intelligent investors are more 
concerned with the earnings, divi- 
dends and future prospects of a 
given corporation than they are 
with the par value of its shares. 
why. then do different companies 
decide upon varying par values? 

The answer to this question lies 
in the laws of the state where a 
corporation is domiciled. tax ad- 


Recent 


Market 
Price 
Par Per 
Stock Value Share 
United States Steel . . None $40 


None 58 
$0.40 17 


General Electric . 


American Export Lines 


Burlington Mills 1.00 17 
Schenley Industries 1.40 31 


1.667; 10 
2.00 23 
- 2.50 34 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Transamerica Corp. . 
Bristol-Myers . . . 


El Paso Natural Gas . 3.00 37 
General Motors . . . 5.00 51 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 5.00 88 


U.S. Rubber eed 
Westinghouse Electric 
Standard Oil Co.(N.J.) 
Canadian Pacifie . . . 


10.00 82 
12.50 a7 
15.00 80 
25.00 36 
American Tobacco . 25.00 62 
Pennsylvania Railroad 50.00 19 
Atch. Top & S. Fe . 50.00 78 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 100.00 19 
Tel. & Tel. 100.00 156 


American 
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vantages or disadvantages, tradi- 
tion and even the personal prefer- 
ences of corporate managements. 
Some corporations, including a 
their particular 
fields. have resisted ihe trend to- 


few leaders in 
wards low par values and have held 
to S100-par value or to no-par. 
Such undoubtedly _ re- 
flected a feeling by the manage- 


decisions 


ments of those enterprises that the 
public might be inclined to mis- 
understand a par value as low as 
$1 or even $5 for their shares. 

\gain. quite a number of com- 
panies. which have altered the par 
value of their common stocks. let 
their preferred issues remain at 
the original par of $100. American 
Can Co. offers an example, the 
common stock par being $25 and 
the preferred $100. 

No rules seem to apply generally 
when a split-up occurs. Although 
Bethlehem Steel has been split sev- 
eral times over the years, the pre- 
ferred stayed as before. Atchison. 
Topeka & Santa Fe and Union 
Pacific. on the other hand, split 
both common and preferred not 
long ago. with a new par of $50 for 
each class. 


Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation as well as comment regarding 
any securities referred to in THE 
EXxcHANGE have been obtained from 
sources deemed to be reliable, but 
THe EXCHANGE assumes no responsi- 
bility for their accuracy or complete- 
Veither such information nor 
any reference to any particular se- 
curities is intended to be or should 
be considered as in any way a recom- 
mendation for the purchase, sale or 
retention of any such securities. 


ness. 





WHAT 
HAVE YOU 
LEARNED 


About Stocks? 


M** LETTERS to THE Ex- 
CHANGE, and a sharp increase 
in new subscribers to the Maga- 
zine in the last ten months. indi- 
cate a growing roster of investors 
who have bought stocks for the 
first time. This discussion is pri- 
marily a memorandum for new in- 
vestors. 

Have you learned the value of 
careful selection? A great many 
persons evidently have. for in the 
selective market of 1951. one fact 
stood out clearly: stocks of indus- 
tries which prospered above the 
average performed the best. They 
resisted selling when many others 
declined sharply. Their over-all 
trend 
they 


was generally upward. and 
usually 


among the 10 most active issues in 


were represented 
daily transactions. 

On this point. we might refer 
to articles which this Magazine 
has published from time to time. 
giving historical accounts of well- 
selected stocks which were owned 
for long periods. While allowing 
for experience which shows. that 
corporate fortunes do change, re- 
quiring vigilance on the stock own- 
ers part to detect such changes. 


nevertheless. during consecutive 
decades a great many corporations 
have done well by their share own- 
ers. both in dividend returns and 
enlarged values. 

The stocks of front-rank 
corporations are not at all difficult 
to detect. Their names. in 


such 


many 
their 
products are either used or con- 


cases. are household words 


sumed in practically all homes, or 
the essential services they render 
the public easily identify them by 


their corporate or trade titles. 


An outstanding fact — which 
should have embossed itself upon 
new investors last vear is that 


carefully selected shares. once pur- 





chased, should not be sold hastily. 
just because the market price falls 
helow the purchase price. 

Have you sized up the merit of 
an “Investment Plan?” The pur- 
chase of a single stock. on its divi- 
dend-paying record or the prospect 
it holds for a capital gain, is merely 
an introduction to investment. The 
investment path is strewn with 
irritation and disappointment for 








new investors who buy “some 


shares.” see a normal market fluc- 
tuation carry the price down a few 
dollars a share. and then throw up 
their hands in disgust. 

\ carefully devised plan for ac- 
quiring good stocks is a bulwark 
against price changes of any single 
stock within a reasoned program 
designed to build a portfolio of 
selected issues, 

This writer is familiar with the 
holdings of an investor who has 








year consecutive dividend record. 
Its current price is LO per cent be- 
low its cost in 1946: the dividend 
better 
per cent on the purchase price. 

The third stock 
of a prominent chemical company. 
\cquired in the trough of a market 


return is a shade than 5 


20 shares—is 


reaction in 1947, it shows a capital 
improvement of more than 30 per 
cent in the past five years and 
vields a shade more than 5 per 
the dividend. 


cent on current 


—— 


4 
> 


~ 


—<—t 


' 
* 


Bea 


This Florida office of a member firm of the Stock Exchange was filled 
to capacity when it offered an investment course for women. 


today a portfolio of $14,000 mar- 
ket value. comprised of ownership 
of five different stocks, The first 
stock 
goods manufacturing company 

was bought in 1945. The stock's 
performance has been fair—it is 


25 shares of an electrical 


worth about 5 per cent more than 
the price paid for it. The second 
stock—50 
grade petroleum issue, with a 10- 


shares—is a medium- 
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The stock. 


recognition of its speculative char- 


fourth bought with a 
acter. consists of 75 shares—in a ‘ 
passenger transport plane company 
which has nearly doubled in 
market The 
fifth stock. 25 shares of a public 


value in two vears. 
utility company acquired a little 
more than a year ago, is priced 
today at just about the cost price, 
viving a vield of 5'5 per cent. 


The portfolio of five stocks 
shows an over-all appreciation 
above cost of around 25 per cent 
despite the depreciation of 10 per 
cent in one of the issues. The divi- 
dend yield is comfortably above 5 
per cent. This reflects both initial 
dividends by the air transport 
company and a smaller 1951 year- 
end payment by one of the other 
companies than in 1950. 

The foregoing illustrates an in- 
vestment plan in operation. If the 
investor had grown discouraged 
when his second purchase moved 
lower in price, he would not have 
the fund he owns today. Nor would 
he be so impressed by the simple 
mathematics of regular additions 
to his resources and their cumula- 
tive effect in producing an extra 
income for him. For such an in- 
vestor. who is more concerned with 
the gradual growth of his fund 
than with prices. a market reces- 
sion is nothing to fear. Rather. 
it may offer an opportunity to 
strengthen his program if addi- 
tional purchases are made. 

Do you seek out dynamic in- 
dustries to invest in? In 1951. 
and in most other years for that 
matter. certain industries have out- 
performed others in earnings and 
asset erowth. For some time oil. 
chemical. non-ferrous metals. 
among others, have demonstrated 
the effects of an especially active 
product demand. This year other 
industrial areas could come to the 
front. For the new stock investor. 
as well as the more seasoned. con- 
tinuous study of industrial develop- 


ments and business trends pays off. 

\re you impervious to “hot 
tips?” They are always available. 
The kind that comes from a-friend- 
of-a-friend-of-a-vice-president-of- 
the-KDX Company; to wit, that the 
company stock is “due for a big 
move.” and “the time to get 
aboard” is now. As any experi- 
enced investor can tell you, “tips” 
seldom work out right. Investiga- 
tion is the only sound way to ap- 
proach an investment decision. 

Good Brokerage 

Have you discovered the value of 
eood brokerage? By that is meant 
the worth of service that a well- 
equipped broker's office gives. A 
new investor in stocks needs a lot 
of information before he buys any 
shares. Research is developed loa 
high degree by member firms of 
the New York Stock Exchange. and 
to acquire the facts deriving from 
research doesn't cost the customer 
“Brokerage” of itself 
involves skill in executing orders 


anything. 


at satisfactory prices to the in- 
vestor. In its larger sense in mod- 
ern practice it is importantly con- 
cerned with equipping a customer 
with the facts useful for an in- 
vestment decision. No new investor 
should proceed without the infor- 
mation needed for intelligent selec- 
tion—and advice. too, if he asks 
for it. after making his investment 
purpose clear to his broker. 

Facts or advice. or both, are sup- 
plied equally to the 10-share or 
100-share investor. 


Wituiam W. Cratic 
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BALANCE 






AND JMBALANCE 


HAT BRINGS “balance” into a 
fund of securities? Off-hand, 
usual 


W 


the 


divide a portfolio precisely 


idea of balance is to 
into 
fixed-income issues and stocks. say. 
10 per cent of bonds and 60 per 
cent of shares. But what about bal- 
ance in a portfolio that consists en- 
tirely of common stocks? 

Is there room for a logical selee- 
tion that gives “balance” to a fund 
of $5,000 in stocks ? Wouldn't they 
all be the same kind of investment 

just stocks? 

Before examining the theoretical 
lists this the 
which. in the writer's estimation. 


on page and next, 
reveal balance in one and lack of 
balance in the other. consider what 
stocks are. what they can do for 
their owner. Stocks represent own- 
ership in the issuing corporations 

ownership of productive plants 
and equipment. raw materials, 
goods in process of manufacture or 
for sale. patents, profits—every- 
thing that comprises the company, 


physically, and something more. 
This last is the power of the com- 
pany to grow. 

Growth power can wax and 
wane, reach a peak and hold there 
static, or recede. A portfolio which 
that latent 


power of capital growth is strictly 


is so designed its 
limited fails to give stock owner- 
ship the capabilities it can possess. 
The unbalanced portfolio below 
shows about $5,000 spread over 
(a) very long dividend payers, (b) 
as wide a diversification as a small 
fund would want (five holdings in 


five different industries), (c) a 
reasonably good yield—5 per cent 
and (d) an _ historical atmos- 


phere of 

each stock. 
Where is the lack of another and 

important ingredient exhibited ? 


“quality” surrounding 


It is apparent in the narrow price 
ranges of the last two years. The 
widest range from low to high, or 
vice versa. is about $8 a share; 
most of the ranges, year by year, 





SAMPLED “UNBALANCED” PorRTFOLIO OF ABOUT $5,000 Cost 


No. of Year Div. 
Shares Began 
35 Air Reduction Co. 1917 


30 Beech Nut Packing Co. . 


1902 
55 Burroughs Ad. Mach. Co. 1895 
30 Pacitie Gas & Elec. Co. . 1919 
25 F. W. Woolworth Co. . 1912 


Total investment $4,950; total dividends 
recent prices and 1951 dividends 


otal High-Low Price Ranges 
Investment* 951 1950 

$ 910 3114-24% 287-2014 
900 3334-30% 3414-28 

990 1834-13% 1534-12 

1,050 3434.31% 3534-3014 

1,100 4614-41 51-42% 

(1951) $256; yield on cost 5.1 per cent. * At 
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were from $3 to $5 a share. Not 
much of a spread for capital gains. 

Adverse criticism of such a list 
as this would not be valid were 
price stability. a good income, and 
“quality” 


But in 
stock investment a quest for capi- 
tal gain is a legitimate element of 
selection, and in a small list there 
is opportunity for choice to 
at least 


alone sought. 


give 
some consideration to 





Growth power some day reaches a 
peak, then holds static or recedes. 
growth of principal. 

Consider, then, a group of five 
stocks selected to disclose growth 
potentials in the share price ranges 
of 1951 and 1950. As in case ot 


the unbalanced portfolio, five dif- 
ferent industries are represented. 

No suggestion to purchase or sell 
any of the issues named is intended 
in this discussion: they are named 
to illustrate the subject. 
Scores of combinations of stocks 


merely 


for a $5.000 investment could be 
prepared, illustrating both unbal- 
anced balanced 


and groups. 


The Growth Germ 
recognize 


will 


The 


in the balanced table the trace of 


researcher 


dynamic industries as well as what 
are generally viewed as run-of-the- 
mill both 
long records of annual dividends 


businesses. In sroups 


have been maintained, some ex- 
ceeding 50 vears. But dividend rec- 
ords are more or less beside the 
point. The balanced stocks were 
selected primarily because of their 
demonstrated growth power. pre- 
sented in the price ranges. In hand- 
picking any exhibit, however. in- 
vestment study is aided by atten- 
tion to dividend durability. 

It is seen in the balanced port- 
folio that price ranges from low to 
high were from $15 to more than 
$30 in the two years. 

In directing study toward stocks 





SAMPLED “BALANCED” PorTFOLIO oF ABoUT $5,000 Cost 


No. of Year Div. 

Shares Began 
20 Carpenter Steel Co. . 1907 
16 Firestone Tire & R. Co. 1924 
15 Procter & Gamble . 1891 
20 Scott Paper Co. . . . 1915 
im Wemes Ce. < . & «see 


Total investment $5,066: 


Investment” 


total dividends (1951) 
recent prices and 1951 dividends. (a) Adjusted. 


. 
Total High-Low Price Ranges 


1951 1950 


$1.000 58-43%4 (a) 5034-3014 
960 64-40% (a) 8614-5214 
990 80-6234, 7118-56 

1,060 59-41 471/,.38%4 
1.056 5934-4034 (a) 1114.29% 


$215.40; * At 


vield on cost 4.2 per cent 














whose growth potential is reflected 
in the course of share prices, a 


start is made among industries 
rather than among individual 


stocks. Yet a blanket observation 
that certain industries are normally 
dynamic and produce the most 
virile stocks does not always stand 
up in practice. For several years 
a great deal of market attention has 
centered in petroleum and chemi- 
cals as the bellwethers of growth. 
But in the balanced portfolio is 
seen a mixture of industries—steel, 
paper, soap products and rubber 
sharing the spotlight with a single 
oil stock. 


Assorted Industries 

Steel is subject to large expan- 
sion of demand and production, at 
times. At other times. poor busi- 
ness has been the order. Prior to 
1942. little attention was paid to 
the stock in- 
vestment. Rubber gradually, entered 


paper business for 
a new era of investment importance 
with the great expansion of motor 
vehicle construction: for many 
L940. 


common 


however. 
stocks 
were rated primarily in the specu- 


years preceding 


rubber company 
lative category. Soaps and deter- 
gents are usually ranked as com- 
monplace products of general use. 
experiencing a gradually enlarged 
demand as population grows. Still, 
the statistics of Procter and Gam- 


ble 


would seem to reflect a growth 


reveal price ranges which 
characteristic. 
If any lesson can be drawn from 


the theoretical. balanced portfolio 








it is that investment stocks which 
offer opportunity for capital growth 
are pretty much where the canny 
researcher finds them. An industry 
can ride casually through the busi- 
ness doldrums for a long time and 
then, sometimes rather suddenly, 
enter a more rapidly flowing profl- 
it-making stream. 

Most 


the new areas for profits that were 


stock investors can recall 
opened up less than 15 years ago 
by the 
was as though science had swept 


discovery of penicillin. It 


aside a curtain, enabling medical 
drug companies to view an unsus- 
pected horizon of immeasurable 


breadth. Derivatives from mold 
and earth followed one another 
from laboratories: vast factories 
were built’ to manufacture new 


products, and, in some cases, chem- 
ical companies which few people 
had heard of before stepped into 
a front seat. to be studied by seek- 
ers for growth situations. 

Much the same has occurred in 
case of wood pulp. petroleum. coal 
these in the 
form of new fabrics, plastics and 
\fter a long 
old companies. now 


and their derivatives 
so On. eclipse. some 
in new indus- 
tries. have caught the market 
searchlight. 

Other industries reach a stable 
plateau. They may stay there for 
a long period; sometimes they may 
retreat, sometimes gather renewed 
growth force. The search for both 
stable and dynamic stocks in a 
changing industrial picture affords 
a constantly absorbing subject for 
analytical investors. 


Two Oil Companies Join Exchange’s 
Trading List 





MIDWEST OIL 
CORPORATION 
2,664,355 Shares 
Stock. 


Common $10 Par 


Ticker Symbol: MWO 





IDWEST OIL CORPORATION is 
M the outgrowth of the merger 
in 1951 of three separate busi- 
nesses, the Midwest Oil Co., 
Mountain Producers Corp. and 
Saltmount Oil Co. Combined oper- 
ations are expected by the manage- 
ment to lead to greater efficiency 
and economy, and savings on 
taxes. 

The old Midwest Co. and Moun- 
tain Producers pioneered in de- 
veloping the Salt Creek oil field 
in Natrona County, Wyoming. The 
Midwest Co. was formed in 1911 
and Mountain Producers in 1920. 
Both companies gained title to oil 
Salt Creek field in the 
early days mainly by buying out 
other companies with claims in the 
area. Mountain Producers was a 
holding company until 1936, when 
its subsidiary, Wyoming 
ated Oil Corp. was liquidated. 

In 1950 Midwest and Mountain 


lands in the 


Associ- 










ne 
Salt Creek field i in "WS rasdinn, 


Producers together obtained 2.- 
285.940 eats of oil from the 
Salt Creek field. This is one of the 

fields in Wyoming. 

Since nearly all of their produc- 
tion came from this one field, Mid- 
west and Mountain Producers 
formed the Saltmount Co. back in 
1929 to explore for new oil and gas 
properties. 

Today Midwest Oil Corp.. as the 
successor to Saltmount, has _pro- 
ducing properties throughout the 
West and Southwest. 

Midwest's oil reserves were esti- 
mated at 72.567.815 
mid-1951. 

In the first nine months of 1951 
combined net sales of the three 
companies totaled $8,680,927. pro- 
ducing net earnings of $4,036,783 
after provision for Federal income 
taxes. The nine-months’ 
equaled $1.52 per share, 
(New 


pioneer 


barrels in 


earnings 


Listings continued on page 20) 
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ARGO OIL 
CORPORATION 
2,000,000 Shares 
Capital Stock, $5 Par 
Ticker Symbol: ARG 














‘VORPORATE ANCESTORS of the 

Argo Oil Corp. began in the 
early years of this century to ex- 
plore and develop oil properties 
in the Salt Creek Field of Wyo- 
ming, one of the major oil fields of 
the Rocky Mountain area. Proper- 
ties of the present Argo Oil Cor- 
poration, organized in 1936 as a 
consolidation of five predecessor 
companies, extend from the orig- 
inal Wyoming lands to Texas, New 


in? Ata BA. i 
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Argo oil wells in Wyoming 
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Mexico and six other states of the 
Mid-Continent area. 

The company produces crude oil 
and natural gas for sale to other 
companies. Delivery is made at 
Argo’s wells, thus keeping to a 
minimum storage and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Over 2,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil were produced in the first ten 
months of 1951 from Argo’s de- 
veloped leases, which represent 
about one-fifteenth of total leased 
properties. Undeveloped 
amount to 296,897 acres. 

Royalty interests in nine states 
yielded over 500.000 barrels of 
crude oil in ten months of 1951. 
More than half the company’s 
royalty interests still are undevel- 
oped. Proven reserves of crude oil, 
natural gasoline, and other natural 
gas liquids were estimated last 
July at 46,961,074 barrels. of 
which 18,081,078 barrels were on 
undeveloped tracts. 

Argo Oil has paid dividends each 
year since its organization. Total 
dividends per share in 1951 
amounted to 80 cents, in addition 
to a 20 per cent stock dividend. 
Cash dividends in 1950 totaled 
63.3 cents a share. 

The company estimates net earn- 
ings for the first ten months of 
1951 at $2,220,577, or approxi- 
mately $1.11 per share on 2 mil- 
lion shares now outstanding. Net 
earnings for the full year 1950 
were reported at $2,849,512, equal 
to $1.43 a common share, based on 
the current number of shares out- 
standing. 


leases 


shares: while in 1950 the total of 


° 

Most Active 136.102.130 shares for the 50 lead- 

ers represented 25.9 per cent of 

Stocks in 195] the entire 524.799.621 shares trad- 
ed that year. 

No less than 35 of the 50 most 
active issues advanced in price 
during 1951: while 15 declined. 
‘ On the whole. price changes were 
identical proportion of the year’s moderate. Only five stocks went 
total volume that the 50 leaders up LO points or more. and only one 
did in 1950, fell that much. 

Last year. the aggregate turn- \s in 1950. Radio Corporation 
over of 113,915.108 shares regis- was the year’s most active stock. 
tered by the 50 most active stock International Telephone & Tele- 


_ 50 most active stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
in 1951 accounted for almost the 


issues accounted for 25.7 per cent graph moved up to second place 
of the 1951 volume of 443.504.076 — from fourth. 





Firty Most ActTIvE Stocks ON N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Reported Volume for the Year 1951 











Price Price 
Change Change 
12/30/50 1230/54 

Shares t Shares to 
Traded 12/31/51 Traded 12/31/31 

Radio Corp. eakiets alate 4.791.450 r 7% Aveo Mfg. EN ee 2.092.700 34 
Internat. Tel. & Tel... 3.928.800 3, Anaconda Cop. Min.. 2.041.800 +103 
New York Central... 3.913.300 3% American Tel. & Tel. 2.038.808 + 5% 

General Motors ...... 3.640.300 + 5% Phillips Petroleum .. 2.038.800* ris 

Canadian Paeifie Ry. 3.517.400 + 133% Bethlehem Steel .... 1.979500 + 3 
Packard Motor ...... 3.368.000 t 5 Amer. Rad. & St. San. 1.917.800 r 3% 
SS SE 3.363.900 2%4 Jones & Laughlin St. 1.939.500* Ks 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 2.915.800 l Graham-Paige ....... 1.856.400 - & 
Socony-Vacuum Oil... 2.873.300 + 95, CONE — ce sveicececs 1.835.200 11, 
Northern Pacifie Ry. 2.814.515 +3156 Warner Bros. Pictures 1.821.700 2% 
gO are 2.81 4 Republic Steel ...... 1.759.065 5 
Pennsylvania R.R. p 134 Fedders-Quigan ..... 1.712.700 1134 

Sunray Oi] ........< : ) 314 St. Louis-San Fr. Ry. 1.691.300 + 4 
Chi., M. &%. P.. & Pee. 2.518; 15¢ Columbia Gas System 1.689.500 254 
Benguet Cons. Mining 2.448.000 + 3 Greyhound Corp. .... 1.671.600 + ¥ 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 22: +2973 Baldwin-Lima-Hamil. — 1.645.400 354 
SOD OIDs. 6 osccicese ees + %&% Studebaker ...... .. 1.626.700 61, 
Westinghouse Electric 2.316.700 534 Erie Railroad ....... 1.563.000 11, 
American Airlines 600 + 3% Amer. Pow. & Light. 1.553.400 51, 
Sineleie GO occcs cess 800 + 8 National Distillers ©.) 1.552.160 6). 
Pan Amer. World 3.000 VA Curtiss-Wright) ...... 1.482.200 21, 
St. Regis Paper 900 + 5% Alleghany Corp. 1.468.700 et 
OT ee 2.110.600 + 1% General Electric 1.445.400 + 93% 
Tri-Continental Corp, 2.106.700 - 3 Cons. Edison of N.Y. 1.441.200 + 35% 
Southern Co. ....... 2.105.500 154 Cons. Coppermines .. 1.420.800 + 436 


* Old and new issues combined 
t Adjusted for split-ups, stock dividends, ete., of 50% or more 








I'D LIKE TO OWN SOME STOCK 
—BUT WHAT DOES A WOMAN 
NEED TO KNOW FIRST? 


“Frankly, it started with the woman 
next door. I don’t see why she always 
waits till J’ there to tear open her mail 
and tuck a dividend check in her purse. 

“T’d like to own stock, but what must 
I know first? There must be a thousand 
stocks to pick from. That’s one problem. 
What’s for me? Are there stocks | could 
hold for two, or five, or ten years? I ex- 
pect there’s some risk, but don’t lots of 
women own stock—really ?” 


Women own a bigger share of Ameri- 
can business than many realize. In more 
than one corporation, women sharehold- 
ers outnumber men—in the top tele- 
phone company, in a great automobile 
company, in a leading electrical com- 
pany, to mention a few. 

But don’t buy stocks with money you 
need for insurance, home payments, or 
emergencies. Keep that separate. 

Stay away from “tips” of well-mean- 
ing friends. Get the business informa- 
tion you want from a member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange. And re- 
member, there’s a risk in owning any 
kind of property. 

Every day women walk into the offices 
of member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange. They talk investments across 
a desk, ask questions, get answers. They 
know these firms don’t charge for that 
kind of service. 


Vembers and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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